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A week later (for various reasons now unimportant),
George Lawrence and I were asked to visit the villages
of the Hauran. We were both glad to leave the routine
of the office in Damascus for a few days, and we set off
eagerly one morning in a staff car. The metalled road
runs straight across the lonely, volcanic plain strewn
with rocks, boulders and small black stones. At first
we talked of office things, or tribal feuds or of the
Roman remains in the tiny villages. But as the days
passed we were content to settle back into silence and
speak only when we wished to share our thoughts.

Outside the office I tried to forget the war, because
I could not bear to think of my friends fighting while I
was in safety. But the flat, open plains of the Hauran
reminded me of the Western Desert, and for a while I
thought miserably of my regiment waiting in the sand
at Alamein for the day of battle.

One prong of the Axis pincer movement had been
stopped west of the Suez Canal, another prong had
reached the Caucasus. We had moved troops from
Persia, from Iraq and from Syria to meet Rommel at
Alamein. If the Germans invaded the Arabian penin-
sula from the north, the Allies had too few troops to
hold Syria, and would be obliged to fight a delaying
action. I knew of an organization which was working
out a plan for operations in the northern hills after the
enemy had advanced southward. The officers and men,
who were all British, worked in secrecy, but I knew as
much about it as concerned my work.

We  had reached  a  jumble of  black  stone huts